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In this wish Alexander was fully gratified, and the people of
Paris displayed, in consequence, all the enthusiasm for him that
he could desire. The other Allies remarked that, if France had
been compelled to cede more territory, it would not have been
acquired by Russia, and that the Emperor was less generous in
matters nearer home, such as Poland. But these reflections were
made only by the initiated, and did not affect the warmth of
popular demonstrations.
The territorial questions to be decided at the Congress of
Vienna were many and complex. It was felt that perhaps it might
be a help to have some sort of principle by which the decisions
arrived at could be made to seem just. Metternich's colleague,
Gentz, who had the reputation of being the hardest worker at the
Congress, stated his impressions in a memorandum of February
12,1815:
Those who at the time of the assembling of the Congress at
Vienna had thoroughly understood the nature and objects of this
Congress, could hardly have been mistaken about its course,
whatever their opinion about its results might be. The grand
phrases of 'reconstruction of social order,' 'regeneration of the
political system of Europe,' ca lasting peace founded on a just
division of strength/ &c., &c., were uttered to tranquillise the
people, and to give an air of dignity and grandeur to this solemn
assembly; but the real purpose of the Congress was to divide
amongst the conquerors the spoils taken from the vanquished.
But this could hardly be openly avowed; moreover, on most
questions there were some Powers whose interests were not in-
volved, and who might therefore be influenced by arguments of
principle. In this situation, it was Talleyrand who discovered the
only moral appeal to which the Congress was not deaf. For this
purpose, he invented the 'principle of legitimacy/ which gov-
erned Europe until the year 1830. This he expounded in the
instructions which he instructed Louis XVIII to give him for his
own guidance. Having suffered military defeat, France was obliged
to rely upon moral force; this Talleyrand supplied, no doubt to
his own secret amusement.
The principle of legitimacy asserts, speaking broadly, that
territories ought to belong to their hereditary sovereigns, unless
voluntarily parted with in exchange for some compensation. On
this ground, France, if governed by the Bourbons, had a right to